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The Condition of Education in the 1980s 



V V hat is ahead for education in the 1980s and beyond? To ask that 
question is to ask at the same time. What is in store for American soci- 
ety? What is the future of democrat)? What will happen to the Ameri- 
can Dream? 

These are terrifying questions. They should U approathed with 
humility, with full recognition of the peril of prediction. Futurists 
writing 10 ) ears ago preditted that h) now the power to light and heat 
our homes would Ik* plentiful and t heap— less than one-tenth of a tent 
per kilowatt hour Engineers foresaw tiny automobile engines the sue 
of a man's fist driven by atomic power. The 1939 World's Fair allowed 
visitors a glimpseof tomorrow's cities— traffic hidden from view, parks 
emeloping beautiful and funttional housing, the air unsullied, po\- 
erty banished. 

Today, we live in those 1939 'titles of tomorrow." We watch todays 
television whit h. the futurists of ) ester) ear predicted, would make us a 
nation of sublime taste It makes anyone, but particularly a reporter 
trained in dealing with what is rather than what may be, loath to pre- 
dict Perhaps the on!) safe alternate e. then, is to examine the threshold 
on which education stands toda) and to t hart some of the possibilities 
and challenges ahead. May Ik* the way to begin, therefore, is to sketth 
the condition of the starting point —the tontlit ion of the schools as they 
reflect, in turn, the condition of the American people. 

A story comes to mind about young parents and their little son. Five 
years had gone by without a single word uttered by the child. Otherwise 
strong and healthy, he simply would not speak. His concerned parents 




had ir led every thing, Fhey hail taken hitn to the 1km pcdiati mans and 
the most renowned psyi hiairistt Hi had been subjei nd locveiy variety 
of lesi and treatment. Not lung worked. I in mystery, and the paicnh' 
gloom, deepened Then, out* morning at bi r»i kfasl. the voungstcr, b\ 
now five years old. looked upiasually from hisieieal and said loud ami 
i liar. "Please, pass tht- sugar " For a moment, ihr parent** weie dumb- 
founded with surprise and joy Finally . tht mother asked "Why, Billy. 
why haven't you said anything up to mm?" Hie little boy replied 
matier-of-fac ily "Sorry, mother But up to now everything has been 
satisfactory " 

The story describes, at least in pari, tht position of public eiluiaTioif 
ln the 1980s — and the position of the V S. .is well There have, of 
course, been problems in the past, but in the main they seemed to be 
manageable, comparable to growing pains In general, everything did 
seem, if not always entirely satisfactory for everybody, at least tolerable, 
with the promise of better things to come No need to speak out too 
forcefully 

Ioday. the country and the si hook face new and serious prob- 
lems — some call them irises — whuh arise from deep and long-term 
i hanges within this soi iet> and in tht world Kdui at ion finds itself in a 
serious identity crisis Perhaps for the first time in us relatively brief 
history, it is unsure of what is expected of it It is in a state of drift. 

The End of Growth 

Like ail other aspec ts of American life. education is sharply affec led 
by the end of growth. The American psyche has alw ays been attuned to 
ihe concept of unending expansion, of more tomorrow ihan today, of 
children overshadowing iheir parents' success, of unlimited resources. 

In ihe schools, the warning flag was raised in ihe early 1970s when, 
after three decades of annual record enrollments, suddenly one Sep- 
tember morning, there were fewer first graders waiting at the gates 
than there had been the year before About 600.000 fewer, to be concrete 
And in every succeeding year since, there has been a dec line of similar 
magnitude. 

In its most visible manifestation, the pericxl of dec line can be meas- 
ured by ihe state of the school house use If Less than two decades ago. a 
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reporter wsiung any community would find ai the top of the agenda 
the deb.iteo\er where to bin id new sc hools.ind how to provide the addi- 
tional classrooms to accommodate the influx of children, or to elimi- 
nate double 01 triple sessions "Ioda\, th< leportei would find exactly 
the opposite— a debate, often heated. ov( i w hie h se hools to shut clow n, 
board up, or sell Thousands of schools have already been closed, it is 
. estimated that before the decade's end the tot.il ma> reach 10.000. 
The impact of a ixiuxl of dec line, afiei w hat appealed like unend- 
ing growth, tiansmids the physical, financ tal. and hue ks-and-mortai 
aspects In time of expansion, ivciy thing seems possible When 
things go wiong, new approaches c an be tried to make up for the fail- 
ures, exjx rmienisaiec m ouraged and readily supported, the pic vailing 
mood is one of optimism In a time of decline. eveiy failure becomes 
tiauinatic because there is little suppoit for using new approaches to 
correct it Koi eveiy attempt at innovation, scane existing ae liv it> must 
Ik' c ut It is a time for surgeiy. and suigcr> is painful The pievailing 
mrxxl is one of |xssimisin. se lf-doubt, and conseivatistn Piogiessive 
risks are kk> costly 

At the same lime, the sc hools air asked to serve a post-industiial cia 
that requires the sioimg and tiansmission of e manuals amounts of 
inhumation — more than at an> previous time Much of it is best de- 
s< ribed as computation w about communication, it is a fiagmentation 
of huge amounts of knowledge with a veiv limited capacity foi syn- 
thesis More and more specialists know mole and more about veiy 
small paits of the w hole Awe some dee isions. ofte n affe ( ling the future 
of millions, are made In jxople w ho must rely on secondhand inhuma- 
tion from experts who ultimate Iv will not be held responsible for the 
outcome Vs a ic suit, dec isions that call foi a gieat deal of ice hnologi- 
cal. scientific, or sociological psychological knowledge are made by 
inadequately prepared managers 01 Icaclcison the basis of political 
balancing lather than svnthesi/ed knowledge 

Perhaps it is too mm h to expec t the se hools to re ae I to sue h prob- 
lems within the setting of mass education, but < sen if the cxpec tatioiis 
are sc alee! clow n to w h.tt may uaMinably be aske d. the pre sent re spouse 
is inadequate I he le are. lone sure, more arid more coiium-iic cmciils. 
but they lack a sense of e uhc i e omple lion 01 dire c lion I he extent of 
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functional ilhin.it \. estimated ai 1'*% of ail high school giadnaies (in 
addition lo the thopouts) is stnous t nough in a six it l\ that has lew 
jobs and link' list loi dliu latt s, hm bevontl lilt lat \, iht it is a t nsis in 
attitudes low aid perfoi mam t on the job, iesponsibilii\ low aid die 
t ommunit> , j40.1l s of managt nit ni, antl iht mission of leadei ship I he 
lange extends horn 1 he dawdling thttku ai the sii|xmiaikei lo iht 
unquestioning, do/ing member on the lorpoiate bt>.irtl ( osi o\ei 
runnt'i s aie moie populai, .nul simessful, than whisilehloweis 

I he t i\il rights mow mt m has done mm h it> itnimd Vmt ntans of 
their t leail> slated, but it athls foigotlt n. goal lo build a sot tel> based 
on equably of oppoiiiinil} Bui in itteiii \tais iht it awakening lothai 
fundamental punt iplt has bet n sub\t mil l>\ a widt spiead feeling lhai 
equalit\ is besi ser\etl b> an aliunde of me fit si", 01 at It asi lhal e\er\ 
man, woman, 01 t hihl is < muled lo equal In nt fits 01 spoils, it gaidless 
of mei it based on abilu>. effort, and oiitpul While mm h hp semte is 
giwn 10 tommunitalion. tht pit ot 1 upalion moit often is with the 
sett,' a (it ml peihaps mult 1st oitd b\ (ht in t nt taunt hint; of popul.11 
magazines undei (lie logos of 1 Self" antl "t's 

No Longer a "Can Do" Society 

We haw moved from bt ing. in iht t \t sof iht woild.a "tan do" sot 1 
ei> it) w hat appeal s foi the moment 10 haw bet time a t an't do" sot iet> 
Veterans ol World Wai II m rngland it tall (ht awe and admnaiitm 
with whith tht British lortts antl (lit t iwhan population used to wait h 
iht Anuiuans mo\t 111 and g< ( iht johdom in moid mm Within da\s 
afiei thistounii\st nii\ into (lit wai, Pit suit nt Ro^stw h had gone on 
the ait to phdge tht lonsiiut lion, in then>uiseof (liejTnLof 00,000 
planes. An impossiblt pltdgt lhal was nt wrihtlt ss tamed/out 

When (ht fait of iht fitt world dtptntltd on Ann nt a J abihlv lo 
harness nut It ai powtr. iht (ask wastlont thioughtht full m/>bih/aiinn 
of the umseisities" scienlifu biain powei / 

When 12 million w mans, in I'M"), shed thin unifo/ms wnh (he 
piospt 1 1 ol joining iht unt mplosiut nt hut s, ( ongrt ss responded w uh 
(lit (. I Bill of Rights. andow might (ht tampust srt s ponded, it sol u 
lioni/mglht tr.uhnon of tolltgt -going As sludt ills wen absorbed m 
hastih trttittl Quonstt hmsanditni t uus,a nt w thaptti in theannafs 
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of higher education began It was a ionise that sc < uutl loinllow iiatui- 
ulh in the dun lion (hartal in 1862 w the e it .11 ion of tin land giant 
colleges as thedming font <>l the agin ulliii.il .uicl mt t Ikiiiii.iI m \0I11- 
initi Mine mentis. 1 he can do vk n i\ ics|M>ndcd 10 Resident ken- 
necls \ timetable io put a nun on tin moon I hi .i|>|mi< nll> mi|>ossibh 
assignment was c allied 0111 on schedule 

Somehow, the scene looks different todas The Japanese, long the 
hud of \ inn 1 (an jokes foi then teputahon for pioducmg inferior 
topics of \ mem an products, loclas ihreaten to conic 1 American mat- 
kets with products of supenoi v\ orkmatiship Ihe ainiaft mdiistrs of 
the country thai literall) gave win^ to the world is c hallenged b, for- 
eign (ompelilion I he latest models of a new generation of nuclear 
snhmarmes have been descubed bs Pentagon atilhoi mes as a mess. 
The roofs on several sports atenas ha\e eased in The conciete of ihe 
recently lehinh Yankee Stadium is showing ( ra( ks. as are the under- 
strnc lures of the latest models of subway cars and buses. At least from 
the American vantage point, (ontrarv to I S Flint's piechc linn, the 
world mav end neither w ith a bang nor a w hunpc i but w ith a ( rac k 
None of this sounds as if mut h is It It of the ( an do" so ( iet> , of the 
\mencan exiiheiance of vesieidav thai coined the slogan. I he diffi- 
4 cull we do at once, iht impossible takes a htth longci In uiiiially 
e\ei> aiea. pioduc li\it\ has been deelinmg, as ha\e innovation and 
initiative De spite its long and ample wanting about the lonuugol the 
Oil ci isis, \me ii( an automobile m.imifac ture is le ft the le tooling of the 
automobile to tts Y mopean and Japanese (ompetition 

Recentls , .in Vinem an repoi te 1 in japan .isk( d the managing dim - 
tor of a major (lerliouns (otpo^atiou what he thought was the thffei- 
eiue between c|iiahl> contiol 111 his couiili\ and in the t r S I he Japan- 
ese industiialtsl replied polite l> that in the I ' S t|iiaht\ is (ontiolle d 
b\ detection. 111 Japan, bs pre\ention I his is a diplomatic was of sav- 
ing that the Japane se appioat It is to make things woik the fust tune , 
not aftet .1 tostlv and ftiisiraiiug lecall hie ducatioii teims. the same 
principle applies picwmion means tails diagnosis of what needs to 
Ik* guarded against detection means eostlv and husiiaiing icniedi- 
alion. 

Sometimes, the <|iiestion is asked. Whs is 11 that leathets don't 
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lair?' Without aigunig tht |k>iiii. I usnall\ .isk Ikitk. WhntlotN? 



The Quest for Coniprirmy 

I lieu is unit h I. ilk .ilxmt it Ming t onijKMt iu \ , nu tutting ilu t oiii|k 
leiluol H.it lu'l> (Mum* *t.lhilt is lit i tl loi git alt I t oni|M It lit « t U 1\ 
wht it . unhiding (ht t 1.INM4MH1I III il wh\ Miiglt out natht iv WIiounIn 

tilt* 4 Olll|K It 114 t 4lf JudglS, 4 .ll> til 111 IN, 1.1 W \ t I N. til M till N, 1>I ItllJMll.llt 
4 llll'l t Xfl ||ll\t'N OIK t (lit > .lit 1 14 4 llNt tl ill Ml lilt II Jol>s" A 14 4 4 111 Mlltl) l>\ 
.1 llllNllUNN tlllt'llK'tl pl|l>ll4 .1114)11 sllOWttl ill. II I 111 I « IN 1141 14 l.tl II>I1nI| I |l 
iM'IWt't II lilt N.I Li IK N 4)1 4 Ol pOI.114 j )1 I Nl4ll 111 N ,l|lt| I lit Ntlt 4 I NN 4 >f I lit 4 4 Mil 

|miiun 4>\ti w Inc. It (lit \ pit miIi Intltttl. (lit 4 lutl t \t4 Hint olfitt in pa\ 

W.lN foillltl flr<|llt III l\ lOllSt t\tll l\|lt II (lit 11 tOlllp.UlltS t.UIUIlgNtlt 

4 lined Al U'.inI. It .ii hi In .lit nut it wauled whrn I lie n pupiKf.nl 

Aiul >t'l. .1 NllOllg 4.IN4 4. Ill ht lll.ult llll lilt ItW.llttol lllfl 1 1 — .III lllt'.l 

lh.it tnragts unions, nu lading it. it ht In unions Wlunp.n in mil it 

Lilt (I li> |K iflll Ml. Mil t , ill llpN ti> lilt t(U.llll\ 4>l lilt Nt t\ 14 t N It Milt Ittl. Ill 
44 llllW lOtto gtHltl WOlk g4KN I It ll > lit ft 1 1 lit . J lit I .111 1114 Itaslllglv Mil. lilt I 
III I 111 I M I t)J tllllNt It llllOUN \H INOIIN 1 .11 1 \ .III t \ t I git dtt I 1)1 II tit II tl > I Hi; ID 

kttp i nlt'i ]>i 1st n — nu hilling ni IhioIn — llllll l$Ollllll» \ll ttOll HlllM 
itteiillx Ntiggt Nlttl ih.it ilu onl\ w.i\ 10 it tint t iiifl.inoii would Ik h) 

I tltllUg .ill N.ll.llKN. .14 lONN lilt lM>.ml.l>\ lillll |M li t lit Woilltl Mil ll .1 Nit |) 

it.ill> nu u.i st 1 pinthit Umin .iiid, in tht punt nn. fight inflation? Would 
it not Ik mint Nt iiNihlt to it tint t N.il.uit n.iiuI upMii thitt t plo|K>i lion to 
ncixucn not rtiideittl, at t oinpanit d l>\ tht piomiNt 10 nnit.iNt ilu 
it 111 lint 1. 1(1011 again in tint 4 1 oiopoiuon to unpio\(d u suits' I lit Ik st 
U'nI of t onijK leint in pt iloiinant t- on ilu joh, i.itlu 1 th.in l>> t x.iiiun.i 
tioiiN foi whu h (K'oplt tan 1 1.1111 ami w hu h.at an> i.itt , it ml tott-Nl old) 
the (.ip.Kii> to do dungs the wa\ ihe> haw alw.ns Urn done— lein 
forcing an uiiN.itiNfru lory slants quo 

At touting to tht' ton\e nhonal (and ionsri\.iti\t ) wisdom, ilu goal 
of tht new w.i\e of tonitKient) U'nIn in lo ft ititn Iti tht giKntold tfa>N.' 

II in a qiu-Nlioiiablt' g<ul D.nid RieMiian 111 an cnn.i> 111 ilu* reteni vol 
unit . Comprtrm v. argues that Anient ans .in a (K'oplt h.i\ t' neu*r realtx 
Urn all thai ioiii|K*leiU Ht' got'N hack to die cut) da>s when ship 
hiiilttuig w.in the nia J 01 mdustn of seafaring and inert audit' nation*. 
Anient an ships, he sa>s. had a reputation for nol being well ton 
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mi ii( inl I lit* L.KOH, lit .i.UK. (hat Aim. ii .iiin I* Ui ml, * ith «nm li 
piMifnatiou thai %lnpl»iiiM,ii K u ( | m i«|mMW M Milmn lo mm I and 
Mil»l.tnnal « lungrv ami ihriHnn u h,»,IK paid lo piodm r m%H% m- 
tended 10 la\i 

IltiMiwn iwll IuwImviiiIm lM K iiinm K ol ih< idtanliMiiltimnW 

Il'«l»llll< of plO<mtUI K |oi ||U IIUMIIt III. •>! C9MH1III1K «Nl.llBfl %II|1|M>1II1IK 

ia|>i«U)iaiiK<' ol i*v|M-iiim» loinoimit io Im dtlhmuaml Ix th i than 
imla^ialluu; hu dilitieiit looh and inMimmnn and uliuln ami 
mIiooK II ,>ioKir%% imam uliami on diNpovahh K oimK. »uh looh 
umilil Inn Id i|,,n^ ,„ | a%1 hl Im „,,, Ulll|a a|||u| ( IJ||M||r|| h ||u|l , 4 , 
mi thru . i«ni|mriNT and pndr in n. 10 tin n « hihh< n, m ih, m * uoi Id, 
ihihhen te«ii-i*K|imiil tosuiki .Mil m hi u duuiioiiv ioowimYuIou 
thru )Mirni\ > Mm rw and .11 ItnwmnitN 

Win iluMi|»Km«\mluinphaMMHuom|M-unM nou- lh« aiiMxa i% 
1h.11 Hh Wurman |M>Miion in ilu u.nld ha> t hanged diaMualh and 
iiiiim In- ,-K|mii,iI lo«haiiK« tun mou R.hamr on unlimited n- 
MMin^«lraihiMiolon«u piMihril Kitumi on i.iu halh ngediei hm>. 
Iiigii.il tVadmhip imlai u ( p m , M iduuh loolliaidi Nun pun the 
edm anon ami itaimin; ol Vim in am 111 a dilh n m light I. mean* nru 
iiem.uuKon the « IiiniK. Imii d< m.tiuK thai « animi Im met am nmie hv a 
Viiim' 10 ilu paM h i% ag.nn\i iIiin national, nonomn. and mmio- 
lo K uat Unbound thai puhlii nliu.itinit uiiiImoIm leweuuiaMhe 
vchool\mo\e thio«u>h the \*M)s and Im xoiuI 

Support for Education Declining 

Sup|M*i Joirthn.iiionhaxMtiomh deiluud When 111 tun hndgen 
.ue nimYi pu rine, ihe mIiooK i a ki the hmnt of ihr nithaiU When 
Neie Yoik ( in was on the hunk o( hankmpn x j fru wms ago, |»hm. 
dent Foul went on national leleiiMon to a%Mirr ihr puhlu that, in the 
mm ol deknili. all V^ential urmitV uould l>r kept going h> the 
Initial Kmrrtimeni I hr rweiuial \ri\ uvs uere fire ami |K>lne prom • 
lion. gailuRc- lollriiiim. and hoxpiuK-iiot mIiooK In a ntiiiuVr of 
• mr%. imiih iilaih in Ohio Imt aKo in othn Mans. mIhm»K uncaciu- 
alK shm ib»wii ir|MMinlh foi Uk of fuiuK, i hildirn wvtv sent hoim% 
rclinaiimul Wkxues unr diMoniimud for urrk%, mm monthv \ti. 
ih«r u*;i\ no onn i> 
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There are a variety of reasons (or these phenomena. As the popula- 
tion ages, support (or the schools declines, even in the once education- 
minded affluent suburbs. After World War II when the baby boom was 
at its height, young couples with large and growing families moved 
into the suburbs largely in search of the kind of schools they wanted for 
their children. They viewed school taxes as a personal investment. 
They were, after all. paying for the education of their own children. 
Compared with the high cos. of private schools, they knew they were 

getting a bargain. 

By now those suburbs have aged. The children have grown up. 
Many of the older people, who no longer haw children in school, live 
on fixed incomes. Their own grandchildren usually attend schools in 
faraway places. The elderly are no longer eager to support expenditures 
^r other people's children. In an era that has made the -self a douii- 
nanWoncept. it is hardly surprising that bard-pressed, inflation- 
harassed older people, too. are thinking of themselves first. Schools 
are not high on their list of priorities. 

There are other reasons for the decline of public support for the 
schools Perhaps the potential of universal public schooling has been 
oversold: perhaps the schools have failed to live up to their par. of the 
bargain. The fact is that many expectations have been shattered. W hen 
Horace Mann envisioned flee and universal education, it never oc- 
curred to him that anything more would Ik- needed .ban to ope.i the 
doors wide and the sc !..«.. would automatically become the "balance 
wheel" of soctety. He could not fathom the day when schools would 
worry about absenteeism ordroponts. Hecouldnot have reconciled his 
dream with the need to motivate young people to avail themselves of 
the opportunity to learn. He would not have thought it possible .bat. 
' once education bad become universally available, functional illiteracy 
would persist. 

Yet, the reality today is precisely thai universal education lias not 
given the U.S. a sufficiently well-educated population. This is not to 
say that the schools have failed to deliver a gocxl deal of what has been 
expected* of them. Comparative international studies, for example, 
have shown that the American public schools have made a substantial 
contribution to the goal of an upwardly mobile society. These stuches 



prove bc-vond the shadow of ;i doubt that, in the t \S„ a far greater pro* 
portion of the children of the poor rise to ihr (op level of academic 
achievement, and therefore to eventual ctonomu success, than in an\ 
other inchiNiri.il nation. I'he aging tab driver u ho glories in his son's 
graduation from a first-rate engineering college, the waiter w hose c hil- 
clren have joined the elite professions of law and medicine, the share- 
c roppcr's son w ho presides over the public educ ation e slablishmcnt of 
a large state— all of these are ical-lifc success stones, far from isolated 01 
exceptional The) could not have tome true without the concept and 
the reality of the public schools. 

But if manv have succeeded, too mans c ontmue to fail. and the fail- 
ures are concentrated in the nation's big cities u here (he sickness of the 
environment contributes to the failure in the first place. At a tune w hen 
the American people are desperated) looking for solutions, and for 
scapegoats when solutions elude them, confidence in the schools 
wanes There is an outc rv fora return to. . w hat? The old v iriues. The 
Three Rs. Respect for the "good old days." 

There is fear, uncertain!), and a sense of loss among the American 
people Yet, the majoritv of Americans are actual I) \erv comfortable. 
They own much Their standard of living has risen steadil) for)ears. 
Vnd being comfortable, they do not like to risk c ha nge. unless it means 
going "back" to something that in the ha/e of nostalgia seems the ke> 
to the promised land The) want to keep what the) have The) want to 
conserve The) want the schools to be better and cheaper as, these 
dreamers believe, they once used to be 
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Making Less Be Better 

The question of how public education will respond 10 its present 
condition and to the demands placed on the schools can be answered 
only with another question. How will the U,S. respond? Education 
never responds separately or differently from the society it ser\cs It was 
no accident that the American schools ma$lc-fhrrr greatest effort on 
behalf of the poor and the disadvantagecfTn the mid-i$f>0s \yhen the 
country, in grief and shock over the assassination of John F. Kennedy, 
look up the promise of Lyndon Johnson that "We shall overcome " It 
was in response to that national mood that the schools created a host of 
special "compensatory'* programs aimed at helping thcchildrcn of the 
slums and the ghettos to attain cqualu> of opportunity through educa- 
tion. It was then that research and action concentrated as never before 
on the question of how children could be helped to rise above a crip- 
pling environment. The creation of Project Head Start was more than 
just another educational experiment, it was a symbol of education's 
response to the nation's spirit. 

Educational Agenda for the 1980s 

And so, granted that education's response will depend on the na- 
tion's mood and priorities, let me try to separate out the needs to which 
the schools must address themselves. 

Without any question, there is tqe need to make less be better. This 
is a traumatic demand, responding to it will be a difficult, disconcert- 
ing experience. Gnen a tradition of growth that almost amounts loan 
ideology, it is difficult lo face the new conditions— of fewer young 
people, a slowing economy, and limited resources Painful as it may be 
to face that reality . there is an alternative to expansion a return toqual- 



iiy as ihc key ingredient of planning for (he future. In education, (his 
means organizing anew for the leaching of the basic skills. 

The first (ask therefore must obviouslv fx- the redefining of what is 
basic The basic skills must, of course, include the Three Rs, and it is 
evident iha( (hey need lo bejjught more effeciivel). One of (he rock 
boiiom demands for the future is indeed the assurance that all children 
will Ik- taught to read and write in the earl) grades. I believe that this 
can Ik- accomplished The details concerning how the sc hools might 
respond will Ik- discussed later 

The popular demand for a "return to the basics.'' meaning the 
Three Rs. is misleading. Those who call for it loudest appear to be 
more- intere sted in cheap rather than improved education. The > arc 
oppose;et't7r'''frills'\ but one suspects that the> are thinking of a 
stripped-clown sc funding primarilv for the "masses," w hile their ow n 
children would continue- to benefit from all the extias through private- 
schools or through private!) financed, after-school activities. Neither 
music nor the other arts are frills. For an> program of basic education. 

they remain indispensable So does an understanding of the past the 

American past, of course, but also the past of humanit) in more gen- 
eral, global terms. 

Are the Constitution and the Bill of Rights less basic than the mul- 
tiplication tables'" Is the capacit) to read more fundamental than an 
understanding of the importance of the right to re ad without e urbs of 
censorship 5 To know the meaning of freedom e alls for something more 
than the old line. "This is a freecountrv. isn't u 5 " that is usuall) in- 
voked bv someone who is about to do some thing illegal or antisocial. 

Equality of opportunity and non-discriminatory life in a clemoc- 
rac). as American histor) has so painfull) shown, are* things that need 
to be learned The basic skills sure!) should ine hide an apprec mi ion of 
and a de votion to a soc ieiv under law. human rights, an understanding 
of human behavior, a knowledge of economics as well as logic and 
philosophy, and ix-rhaps most of all. the ic lationship betwee n democ- 
racy and personal ethics 

Sometime ago, the fiont page of The WaUStrrrt JournahATT\vi\ an 
article with the headline "Bvc Bve Basics " I expected an education 
slor). but it turned out that the stor) dealt with home construction. It 



seems ih.li. i ri order to counteract itic resistance to iiiflatioiiaiy e osrs of 
purchasing ;i home, enterprising builders were offering .1 "basic 
home." .1 simple house stripped of extras .Hid frills. According 10 ihe 
story, the new home instantly r.in mio buyer re\iM.mce. clc*\pne its 
atttactixc price. One potential customer who had looked .it. .ind re- 
jected, the basic home explained his ncgamc re.ic lion by say ing ih.ttfrt 
did not want to li\e in ".1 box." At point, ihe artie le suddenly 
seemed to turn into an edin .111011 story after .ill. students, also, do not 
want to h\e 111 .1 basic lx>\ stripped of .ill rheexi uing extras ih.ti go into 
^good education. 

There it no way of making lew be better without addrewmg the 
question of how to educate and deploy teat her\. M\ e.irlier ( l.iim tli.it 
.ill < hildren < .in Ik* t .night to re.id .md w rite, w ithotit postponement .tnd 
without relianecon remediation Inter on. depends on the .i\ ailahility of 
te.n hers carefully cdue ated to do the job Yet. o\er the \e.irs. element. ir\ 
school le.it tiers h.i\e chronically complained that ttieir education 
amply failed to prepare ihem for tins c rue 1.1 1 and diffic tilt task. They 
Here gisen a great deal of [henry about sue h ltisirtic tion bur far 100 little 
ac iii.il experience. If their preparation for rcaMifee lassrooin work w ere 
to fx* applied to the education of physic 1.1ns. new doctors would face 
their first patients alone in rhen offices on the clay they are- licensed to 
practice medicine. 

If elementary se hool teae tiers are to Ik* prepared for success in reae h« 
nig ttie basic skills, the 11 much of then professional education should 
Ik mm i*d out of ttie college campuses and into classrooms with reaf 
c hildren. The demand to make less Ix'e ome Ix'ttcr e alls for a res is al of 
the 1960s rec otunicndai ions by the late James H (.onant who urged the 
introduction of clinical training, internships, and residencies as a 
means of getting a new generation of teae hers ready to transmit the 
basic skills to all children. 

At thr samr tune, we should ret fi ink ttie deploy ineni of rtiese teae h« 
ers The early grades need to be staffed by far greater numlx'rs of 
adults — teae tiers, \olunteers. paraprofessiotials. and bright, older stu- 
dents — so that children w ill learn the basic skills in small groups, with 
constant checking on ttie mastery of cacti skill before new skills are 
le.irnecl. Once again, it should Ik* stressed thai pretention of failure 
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imisi replace delayed detection .iiul remediation Nothing is mote 
destructive to self-esteem ih.in to push childrrn fioni grade to grade 
without first insuring th.it thr\ hau \ \£ tools to f.K v new opportunities 
to Irani and expand iherTliori/ems I n send nonreadcrs into junior 
and senior high >c hool is to condemn them to spend thru days im- 
prisoned in an em iionmenl th.it clcslio\sihcu self-confidence It nuns 
education into loilure thai makes dropping out .1 sensible response. 

It seems absurd thai good pri\.ite sehoeds. whose students .ire so 
carefully selected rh.it lhe\ would probably It. mi the basic skills under 
almost ;in\ condition, teach rheir children ro re.icl in small groups of 
sewn or eight youngsters. while mam public sc hools still tiy loaeeom- 
plish the same task with one le.ic her for .m\ w he re from 28 to 10 y oung- 
sters Ir m.iy sound Utopian ro suggc st .1 cli.istic reduction in class si/e at 
a time when the pressure is for cutting si.iffsand s.i\rng money, hut the 
suggestion need nor be fisc.ilK unrealistic . prcniclcd such incre.ises in 
staffing at rhe early grades .ire of fsel by greater economies in olhersmr- 
.lnons where large-group instruc lion or independent study . reinforced 
by new technology (television, rape s. \ ide odrsc s. e ornputcrs. etc )rn.ike 
this possible- without sacnfice of quality 

Crucial to rrcapturnu* a \rnsr of quality in our u hooh is a return to 
a (ornmon corr of shared mtellet tual exfyenemes K\en many of the 
brightest young people today lea\e public school. and later college and 
professional study, without any common intellectual ground. 

A new sharing must begin with attention to language. Moreen cr. 
the language to Ik- shared by all is Knglish. (More about foreign lan- 
guages later ) The quality of our culture is instantly betrayed by the 
dec line of Us language, and today the American language is in trouble. 
It is misused, it is abused, rt is fragmented into an infinite variety of 
jargons Irisread of com eying meaning. 11 is often deliberately em- 
ployed to hide meaning When genernrncrii agent les outlaw the use of 
the word "poverty" and replace it with "low .income/' the purpose is to 
dec ei\e people into helic\ing that po\erty has been conquered. When a 
conferene e on world hunger refers to star\ mg e ountnes as nutrition- 
ally unbalanced." the language is used to com up rather than to 
expose When politicians use the terms "appropriate" and "inappro- 
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pnate ' in place of "right** and "wrong," they deliberately fudge ques- 
tions of ethics. 

Asked by a school administrator to offer advic con the improvement 
of English instruction in the s<h<x>ls. Walter Lippmann once wrote 

Kxperience thai can't be described and communicated in woids cmnoi 
long be vividly lemeinbered. When you lcx>kcd .11 the stars one e and le- 
maiked that they art- grand, and then again only in older losa> that the 
heavens art- swell, why not look ai ihr WrigU> (hewing gum sign on 
Broadway whic h is eciuall> grand and svsell? Without woids to gise |>ie- 
cision to ideas the ideas theinselses soon become indistinguishable 

There is an intimate connec lion between the use of the langage and 
the quality of life. When the language is dehumanized, those who use it 
lose contact with humanity. The inanities of urban schools, parodied 
in Bel Kaufman s classic book, Vp the Down Staircase, had their origin 
in the absurd and bureaucratic memoranda emanating from the prm- 
cipal's office. The spirit of cold uncaring that penades so many big 
organizations, governmental as well as pinate. begins with similar 
commtmic ations from the internal seals of power The pie -written and 
thoughtlessly mouthed scenarios imposed on aiiline flight attendants 
make a moc kery of the purpose of language Speec hes aitific tally con- 
coded for our politic tans and leaders are instruments of image build- 
ing rather than of communication. 

Instead of being used to explain and enlighten, words are used to 
com up and befog. There is a direc 1 link between language and ethirs, 
and when the sc hools teac h then students to lead and w rite, they should 
at the same tune teach the connec tion between words andac lion From 
the Starlet Lettet and llutkleberry Finn to All the President s Men. 
literature should be uewed as the entiy to personal \aliic judgments 

And so, we return 10 the searc h for a shared c ore through these hool, 
the only institution that touches the lue^of m(t majority of Ameiic ans 
In recent decades theie has been a turning away from the school'* task 
to unify — to implement the mono. F Plunbus Vnuni In an under- 
standable reaction to a frequently jingoistic and occasionally coercne 
approac h to Americ am/ation and standardization, ecluc ators and poll 
tuianshaxe recently shied aw ay from ideas that bind people together 
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Re-liana* on tin* melting pot was rrpl.ii «l l>> the-eele-buiion of ethnic- 

rndmtaiulahlr, of (nurse. Ptidr in one's roots i% a key u> %r |f. 
esteem But isolation into a new tribalism is lianlly progress. Isolation. 
Nn <n«MionaWr a theoiy when applied to individuals 01 groups 
of incmichinls within j nation as it is in the relationship with other 
countiit's To turn awa> fioin .in nuclei standing of, and loyalty to, a 
common national heritor is pliiulisiii-riin-tiot. Fiagmentation into 
"national, professional, and oihri special mtere-si blocks destroys the 
sense- of (oinimimty that miisl hold ewn a pluralism nation together. 

It is no coin, uUtuv that the- colleges, luting mowcl in the 1960s to a 
"Do your own thing" e-lceme systnn. air clespciately looking for new 
ways to lesccieihe- idea of ge ne ral education. When llanard and other 
institmions talk about re instating a u>ic- ciimc iijcim. ihey air scare h- 
mg foi a common corr :hat bmds thr collrgr ( ominumt> together and 
that will eventuallv strengthen the intellectual lies between educated 
Americans. 

It ^e^siertoprcMlannagoalthant()cteateeclcicatic)iialprcigiainsto 
attain n Calling for an mtellec uia! tunc nt to bind a people together is 
easiei than dealing the piopei mixture in the e lassioom. And yet. it 
should riot beini|>ossibletoagieeonsonu basic common know ledge- of 
Aine neaii history and liteiatuie, the meaning of liberty, justice, and 
uidividnal lights, fanuliaiiit uith the fundamentals of economic s, an 
understanding of sc ienc e and tec hnologx , an appiec lation of ihr.nu, a 
comprehension of this tommy's place in the woild. 

Then- ix no need to rc-ime-nt the wheel r x a tuples of past progiams 
abound In t he late I <>!<K one of the most sue c essful ones was launc heel 
by A mherst College Known as "Problems of Anieric an Demcx rac y." it 
involved all the undergraduates and faculty members. Some 13 prob- 
leins were tackled each year The- (ac ulty* wiote the instant textbooks, 
based on source materials Sc lentists and humanists joined in thestudy 
of issues that affected them all. One of the program s originators was 
asked what he thought was its purpose. "To teach students to consider 
the consequences of their actions," he said. 

The goal of proxichng toeing |>eoplc with some such common 
ground cannoi be put off until college, xv uhoeit running the risk that 
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Mihsianti.il numbers— at Wast half of ea< h new gcnci anon— would nor 
lw affected by K. I he place to begin, rxprc mll> in new of the even 
giealcr specialization and hagmcntatioii of piofc-ssion.il life in the 
decades ahead, is in elemental y and scconclaiy school 

Even as the schools seek to retreale a sense of tommon purpose, 
they must help young Americans make new connections mth the 
world beyond the ("SI here is no longci an> c\c use foi what Repre- 
sentative Paul Simon has < ailed "ihe tongue-tied Americans " Nor is 
there any excuse for the s< hools lotieai foicign languages in a w.i\ thai 
made the late Hey w ood Hioun sa\ lh.it. when in high school, lie had 
studied beginner's Ficnch." bill on arnvmg in Pans foi die fust tune, 
he discovered thai nobod) I line spoke "beginner's French " 

I he myth that, foi some physiological icason. Aim-mans are in- 
capable of mastering foreign languages, is reach I > exploded whenever 
Amei leans find the need to function in .1 foreign surrounding Unfoi- 
lunalely. the need is too raicly acknowledged In the afterglow of vic- 
tory in World War II. some exubeiant publicists hailed the beginning 
of I he American Centuiy I he I S would be the dominant powci and 
iherefore hnglish would be the only language needed forjntei national 
disc ourse. B> now. conditions have drastic all> c hanged Mlhongh the 
I'.S. remains enormously influential, no single nation any longer 
dominates world affairs. I o prosper and earn rc sped and confidence^ 
abroad. Americans must compete — in world c ommeic < . in diplomacy, 
and. most important, in ideas 

That means Americans must Ik- able to communicate They must 
learn to speak thc^igu.iges of people with w hom they deal, they must 
understand their customs aad traditions, When the President's Com 
mission on Foreign Language and International Studies surveyed the 
scene, it concluded that the lack of knowledge in those fields constitutes 
.1 threat to the nations security The commission cited the dangers 
faced by American diplomatic representatives in hostile situations, 
made more menacing when under siege, who arc incapable of address- 
ing their opponents face to face It recalled the fact that. .11 the lime of 
the U.S. involvement in Vietnam and Cambodia, there were virtually 
no Americans whose expertise in lhosC|arcas could guide the policy- 
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makers Resulting misunderstanding and ermis ultimate!) led m the 
costly .iiul tr;ii»ir war 

Toela>, trie-commission reported, thereaie mole than 10.000 J. (pan- 
ose sales representatives woiking the the IS. and all of them arc fluent 
in Fnghsh. on the other side, iheicaie about 5)00 Aim man sales ropic- 
sentaiives in Japan, and hardly an> of them speak Japanese. Thus, the 
challenge to the se hexds is real and ui ge nt le) reintroduce some sensible 
foreign language reepiircments. at least foi ac aclc-mie all> al>l< students, 
to cnccniiage them to siuelv one language foi (hue oi more >ears in 
order to gel thr full hcnefit of th< neeessai) leading and spe akmg skdls, 
and lo (rain and retain a stiff u ic nt numhc i of u,u he is toe liable them to 
iiansmii the basic skill of tlx spoken woicl In addition, the schools 
loela> have availahh a host of technological leaching aids, from foi- 
^ eign language films and television shows lo sophisticated videodiscs 
J and computet tec hnologs 

Bevoiul the studv of languages, voung people should he iiitiochic eel 
to the hisionc hac kgiound and mode in icalttic s of world affaiis I here- 
is 1. 1 use foi comein when, as a reee nt suivev showed, a substantial per- 
centage of high se hool students i< sled thought that Crolda Men waslhe 
president of rgvpt. 

\'o modern edutation program tan of ford to nvrrlnnk the power of 
tomttiufut tit tons with (heir tn\tnni replay of everything that takes 
/'^'* anywhere in the world No piote s| is too lemote not to he see n 
(although not nccessarih undc i stood ) b\ millions While we view with 
pnde that new <apaeil\ to inform, to pmvide information, and to 
expose wrongdoing, these ne w ( apae itn s also hung w ith (Ik m < i»ot- 
menis powe r lo agitate and to e>bsirn< I 

( ommiiiiualions spte ad like' w ilelfue. s< uing e motions ahla/e. hut 
lodav's message is reaelrlv drowned out b\ tomorrow's new events 
Some of us ret all that almost forgotte n name. MarroSavio. |<ade r of the 
l%l r< hellion at Beikeles. who thieateiiecl to h. ng the uiirvrrsit> to «, 
guriding hall " He did He 1 < oulel not hav< done so w ithoul the c om- 
muiiKations tcchnologs that insured the instant rcplav of his action 
and words throughout the IS arid the worlel Ripple s from Be i ke Ic v 
spread to unleash srmrlai. (hough often mole violent. «i< hon m p, ir is 
and West Germain How e ver. e ve n though Mi Saviosface had been 
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on from pages from eoast lo coast and his name a household word f.ir 
beyond the groves of academe, a decade later, when he was registering 
for advanced science studies at Berkeley, Mr Sauos name brought no 
spark of recognition from I he young woman registrar 

On a more serious level, todas's \oung people often ha\e onl\ the 
ha/iest knowledge of traumatic Ann ru an ex|«nence> that amused the 
deepest emotions in then paients oi r\cn (lieu oldei hiolhcisand sis 
ters. Woild War II is onl> a blui. Korea a imstci>. Vietnam lapiell) 
fading from Mew How rn.m) of ioda>'s college students, as the) look.it 
then unmtr) s pait in woi lei affan s. ic me mbe i the fac is and the mean- 
ing of the Maishall Plan- All of this thiealens to lea\e each generation 
floundering w ilhout an inte llec tual life line to e \e n the lei e nt past, as 
new information is piled on top of what' Vesterck^'s foi gotten 
stor> 

I he need in the 1980s is to use c ommonu at ions moie lationalh — 
to hnng.ilxiut e ffecliseac lion for thoughtful le foims. to move foiwarel. 
to understand, not e>nl> image and posture, hot substance and mean- 
ing. I his calls foi a new kind of teaching What is taught in school 
should allow >oung people to look beneath the siuface and piobe for 
the heait underneath the wneei It ealls foi anal) sis and s>n(hesis 

Not long ago, the Club of Rome , turning awa\ fiom Us eaiher con- 
cerns with the we)rlel economy, analyzed the wa\ in which human 
beings ha\e Ik'c n learning foi ce ntones {So Limits to I. earning, 1 979). 
It defined, and the nc ailed ohsole te , a pioe e ss dominated b> tw o fac tors, 
I he mainte nanc e of e ulture . n\ hie h will alw a> s lemaiii an important 
pait of teaching the >oung. and the occasional attempt to nunc foi- 
warel. to r< foi ill, to change I be forward surge, the stuel> said, has 
alwa>s been brought about h> shock It w as an emeige ne > reaction, 
ofte n panic k> in nature (as in the Ame i lean reae tion to the laune hing 
of the first space satellite. Sputnik. b> the So\ ic l I'nion in 1957) It was 
rarely, if ever, a planned, premeditated step into the future What is 
needed mm. the Club of Rome said, is an antic ipator> approae h toedu 
cational change based on what ought to lx* and w hat might Unexpected 
to happen. 

While the uhools should plan for (hnn^e, they should not In daz- 
zled by the prospeil of duimatu ( hange Hie tools w ill be different and 
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should be used 10 Inm .ich.iin.iKt-. Inn uh.il needs lo be accomplished 
will 1101 Ik- fundamental!) cliffc irm I hr cli.im.i of the (pi.mtum jump 

of change nia> alir.nK be behind u%— ihtr intention of a\ on. ihe 

taming or unleashing of ihr .,i„ m , ,|„. , m ,c)iirM of spac r, thr mil(H | ro | 
telet ision and of c ompuiei in hnolog) I he ( hallenge now in to use i he 
new tools betlei, moir ti.oughtfulK , moi< * oihinu tuel) in ihr seme r 
of mankind Otn trcorcl on ih.n scoic is cIimii.iI. I br human m«Y of ihr 
equation has not kc-pi up u iih ihr pac r of man s awesome ice hnologo 
calcapaoty Some of ihr questions to be askcdaie.issimpleas Willthe 
videodisc provide primarily cheap home |M>rnogi.iphy? If used in 
school, will it merely put ihr Mime old textbook lessons mow attrac- 
tively on the screen? What will wr do with the new magic ' 

The ( hallenge, to iepe.il im initial thesis, is lo use the looK 10 make- 
less Ih- hettei In a societt thai depencK foi its ecoiiomir and peisonal 
welfaie \eiy laigel> on semee, ihe schools need lo teach ways of mi- 
proving the elelnei\ of se n ice In addition to leae hint; skills, they must 

teac h the unpoitanet of ludts-temaid tin job. the public . and the 

community Reliability is at least as ciuc lal as competence Releasing 
the mental proc esses foi innovation and b»m K ic ady to take < ale ulatccl 
risks is a prerequisite foi moie effective management and more com- 
pelling leadciship in business, mdtism. and government It is also 
essential for the improvement of education itself 

Edutatum in the /Wi must make a spe< ml effort to bring about an 
end to preoccupation with *r//, the isolation of institutions, and the 
inxvard-looking, ielf-abtorptmn of fecial intereu groups and tingle, 
issue advocate* Education must fight against the isolation, first, of 
those who are successful in improving the human condition and. sec- 
ond. isolation between nations, national groups, and ethnic enclaves. 
Onr of the major tasks in theyears ahead will be tocreate links between 
islands of excellence Part of education s role in creating a sense of 
shared goals and common experience ts to close gaps, reduce antago- 
nisms, eliminate divisions. 

In a narrower sense, education iisrll must build bridges between its 
own islands of excellence Progress in Ameiican education has always 
depended, in the absence of any ct-nti.il ministry or other education 
authority, on small enclaves of experimentation and sue cess Although 
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much of i he- news about critic anon is bari, many good things do 
hapj>en— often inobsciini) Man) a successful program in one school 
ts unknown to teachers m a se hool onl) a few blocksawa) SuhManiial 
funds arc sjK-nt l>> foundations to uncle iwrite mno\aii\e appioachcs 
Men if the) work, the wot Id, m< hiding the world of education, often 
knows nothing about them. 

In the .il)M-i)i e of e oiumuuu alion between those islands ol progress, 
the wa\es of eonscnatistn c\cntuall) wa>h o\ei them. \\ij>e ihciiioul 
I Ins is particular!) true when progress results horn eontio\cisiaI 
departures from the status cpio, and onl) the objections of asiispic mils 
establishment an* heard. If education is lo struggle out of Us ideiUHV 
crisis, u must make deliberate efforts to uleiiiif) Us own success stones 
and help spread thru message, if the sc hools are to emerge from nuclei 
the (loud of public distrust and dissatisfaction. the\ must persuade 
their tKitcntial supporters th.it there is e \ ide m e that le ss e an Ik" made to 
Ik- belter. 

Munition mu\t help A inn nan toe iciv to mthf /«»« luxation to 
mutual trust I here was nerd foi litigation as a means ol putting an 
end to discrimination, injustice , and deception I hose who speak out 
against litigation and go\e mine nt regulation as if it wen a plot against 
then own rights. o\er look the past w mugs that needed so dcspcialcl) *<> 
Ik- set right It is a mark of piogress thai it has onl> tecenily become 
feasible for indiMcluals tosue institutions that used to stand foitrcsslike 
and cintoue liable But nenoinuumm 01 nation can h\e in a pel maneni 
slate of litigation or fe .11 of it Tinier seic h conditions, iiistuiilioiis and 
professions become oserly clef ensue, inefficient, and costly Only law- 
yers and instil a net coiupaiues stand to gain from such an aeheisanal 
state of affairs. 

Hue at 1011 e an show the wa\ hac k 10 an aimospheie of mutual eon 
lidenee 111 which man) disagie cine ills can be resolwd without liliga 
tioti I he f<Kiis then is 011 how to ic build tins! ineduc uion, both for Us 
own sake and as a model of ic building trust m Vine lie an institutions 
I he schools must earn such trust The) must earn it b> showing that 
eseruna period of retrenchment, cpialit) can triumph I'heyeandoit 
by addressing themselves, as suggested above, to the leaching of the 
basic skills and to the broad ic-defining of what is basic 
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Those h«x>ls, howt'wi, must u.nh i\h> piddii rdm.iiiou is fniid.t- 
mrnial Year .iltei \e.u, thousands of high s< hools Ki.idu.in millions oi 
>nuths Yet. in all i In* V> vmis oi schooling. l< w. il .in\, .iic e\et m- 
sliiKtnhn ihr irlaiiniislup Imiwm w puldit <dtu .iiioh.iiidlhis,Miit4ii 

1.11 SIM lt*|\ \llUll( .1!) IllStOI I. HIS IgllOll ttl.ll t|Ut St HIM 111 lll( II .11 4 Olllll 

ol this n.tlions |msi I ho touch on < due aimu onl\ im nleni.iiU. .is in 
the sqi.ii.iu' hut tutul" dociiuit npht Id l>\ tht Stipnmt (omi in 
I'lrwy V hrri>uu»\ t .1 cist th.H norm. ills did not t \tn deal withedui.h 
lion hut with ijilu .rs I lit 1 l>iitll\ gLum .11 edui.itioii again when 
ihc\ moid llu p.iss.iK. "I ■ I and giant Aci in IKtVJ I htv it tutu ton 
with thi /Jroioi dec isioiiol tin Snpit mi (.01111 111 M)i I .'1.11 on M1111111I 
l*k\\y .nid outlawed se hoo! :*»".. giegalion 

Mow line 111 tilt lt.ll llllll" ol \111t titan htstnn IS atttiilioii paid to 
|tfleison\ dap com mi with th< need I01 public cdiic.nioii Who 
\vm In s >oting Vine in .111s .iImmii |t Ift ison's hluipiini lot .1 school s\s 
inn 1h.1t would h.iu Im 1 11 a Inst slip low aul his iclt.ilol dealing an 
.11 isiot ue \ of talent r.illu r than of nihi l ited u* .ihh .ind pm ilr^c? How 
hum Vim 1 it am an i vi 1 tohl .iImxh 1 lit pl.ms foigtil In Hoi, 11 < Mann, 
based 011 his louvutioti th.ii ditnoii.iiv would not union without 
tim\tis.il piildii 14(111 iimu Vtt, tin link Intuitu iln public m hinds 
and the opt it. upw.iitlK utohilt soiiisv in.n will Im t lost 1 than .in> 
othei institution's link with dfiuociac\ 
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Restoring Confidence in Public Education 



l\s early as 1820, ihc opponents of public educaiion look their siand. 
The National Gazette, a long since defunci newspaper then published 
in Philadelphia, attacked the concept of taxation to finance public 
educaiion. Many of its arguments have remained just as much part of 
the American educaiion debate as Jefferson's appeal 10 idealism. Those 
among the "mechanical and working classes" who have already been 
successful, the newspaper warned, would consider an educaiion lax 
"evil/' since ihey would be made to feel ihat ihey "had toiled for ihe 
benefit of oiher families than iheir own." Since "oneof the chief excite- 
ments to industry" is the hope of earning the means to educate one's 
children, the editorial continued, to provide state-financed schools 
would destroy all incentive and place a premium on idleness. "We have 
no confidence in any compulsory equalizations," said the Gazette. "It 
has well been observed that they pull down what is above, but n^ver 
raise what is below. . . 

We know today from observation through American history that 
the newspaper was wrong, that public education was in fact the ladder 
that made it possible for millions to raise themselves from "below," to 
move up in the American economy and in society. Yet these powers of 
public educaiion are being questioned. Public educaiion is under siege 
by forces that question iis cost and ils capacity. The defenders of ihe 






public schools arc uncertain of their own task and strength. the\ are 
deeply affected h> the iclentit) crisis that Jus sapped the enterprise 
itself. 

As a result, public education toclav faces unprecedented dajigeis. 
When the public schools are stripped clown to their basics.' tljoi^who 
can afford it (often the same people who \ote for the stripping clown), 
buy the extras for their own children in aftei-sc hool actmties 01 b> 
sending them to private schools. When California, in the aftermath of 
Proposition 13. eliminated summer school programs throughout tin- 
state, affluent communities rented the school buildings and hired 
teachers with private funds in order to insure their own children's sum- 
mer programs When budget problems in Ohio led to a rash of sc hool 
closings in mid-year, once again the well-io-do were able to proMde 
substitute facilities and personnel to prevent their own children from 
being penalized In all these instances, to return to the 1820 terminol- 
ogy, only the education of " the other people's children" suffered. 
Those other children were, of course, the poor and the deprived, those 
most in need of schooling w ho suffered most b> being denied an equal 
chance. 

The Threat of Educational Vouchers 

It is in part because many Americansaredissatisfied w ith the public 
schools that they arc looking for solutions outside the public sector. 
Part of the public dissatisfaction— a substantial part— is caused by the 
public schools' excessi\e ngidil\ They have rarely (except in some 
highly favored suburb*) lived up to their own ideal of the right educa- 
tion for every child In too man) instances the public schools provide 
the same education for all students, and in doing so lower their stan- 
dards to the lowest common denominator. Although highly decentral- 
ized, it is nevertheless a • system,"' often obsessed with doing things sys- 
tematically In a tradition that goes back to the turn of the century, 
when the railroads and the factories were the models for all American 
institutions, the schools remain loo standardized, too reluctant to 
accommodate brilliance and uncoinentional ideas, both among its 
teachers and its students. 

Politicians are picking up these sentiments of dissatisfaction and 
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translating them into such ik>1icics as tuition tax credits and school 
unit hm. The voucher system would give all pare nts the eejuivalent ol 
a fixeel amount ol inonrv to take their ihildien to the se liool ol then 
(hour (provided that seheK>l had the space and otherwise agreed to 
admit their children) Vet. tax credits to help parents to (inane e then 
e h lichen's education in nonpublic se hools. at a cost to the ledcral treas- 
ury of billions ol dollars, would further weaken the public education 
system, thus siKTchng the middle-class exenlus Irorn its classrooms 

Liberal theoietie i.ins who designee! the w uc hei s> stein built into 
their proposals a variety ol administrative sale-guards to prevent e it 
ciimvrntmg integration Nevertheless, such sale guards (which at any 
r.iie would reejiiue a laigr and lostly supei vision and enforcement 
apparatus) are likely to go by the lK>arels in a conservative era II (hose 
trends go unopposed, ibe l\S. ina> ultimately Ik left v\ith lv%o educa- 
tional strata rigidly divided along the line sol class and wealth— and 
probably race as well At the- end ol thai load is the graveyard ol the 
American die am, lor without public education as the "balance wheel" 
their is little hope ol preserving an open society But philosophical 
op|M>sitic>ii alone is not an adequate answer I he public sc hools c aimot 
Ik saved without a dele riiuned c f fort on the u part lo sailsfy the public 
and gam back the supjKHt ol the disillusioned bv piov uling an educ a 
tion that, to i c tin ti to the theme ol this lastback. makes less become 
bettri 

In the past v\ hen ihc public sc hools have sue c ceded, it has Iktii on 
such islands ol excellence when mles and lesson plans could be sus 
|m tided, wheie public schools, in (act. lollowe el the path ol the best and 
most uiMgtliativc private oues.il v\ant tostic ssthai Iconsiclc i the exist 
rnc c c>l the private c due anon sec tor and its c oiitmued support, though 
not with public funds, esse ntial 10 llie ejualitv ol Aim itc an education 
and to the principle c>( autonomy and e hoiee — a pnne iplc that c oiiIcIIk' 
jeopardized i( the puvatc sc hools v\crc to become public 1> (inane eel and 
regulated.) 

I he best defc use the public se hools e an wage agamsl thr thre at ol a 
voiic her system is to prov ide the kinds ol e hole es w ithin the sy stem that 
the pioj>otie nts ol vouchers claim their se heme would offer Then is no 
reason why the public sc IickiIs cannot etc ate the u own e lite schcKilsas 





they haw in Mich institutions as the Boston I .aim School. the Bion\ 
High School of Science cm New I nn High School. 10 name just a feu 
i hat admit students on the basis of academic iiirni. language, science, 
or arts-oiiented schools— as ihe\ ha\e in some instances unh mag- 
net" schools, also schools have! on piogiessi\c oi iiachiion.il models. 
Sue h schools now as isolated islands of exe ellcne e and ate l.ugel) 
ovci lcx>ked In oi del io repl\ lo those who demand gicatci c hole e. \ai i- 
et\ must become pail of the s\stem ewi\wheic. I his calls foi a high 
lewl of imagination and cicati\it\. 

Needed: Leadership and Confidence 

I'lnmatel). the wais ahead leepnre twe> basic ingredients if ihvw is 
io Ik* a lenaissanee of public education leadership and confidence 
\c lion with the consent of ihegow incd is possible onl> through hum 
of the governed in the gowinuis. 

I'he schexds must be effie lend) adnnniste led. I he wheels nnist be 
kept mining, and admnuste ting a large cntctpiisc tec|tiiies skill and 
tenae n> But mere administration is not enough, not ewn when it is 
competent Theie is a need foi men and women who lead. At a time 
when the pledge of allegiance to the bottom line seems lo dominate, a 
system thai meieU lues lo withstand a siege eannot pie\ail. 

It will nol Ik enough in the 1980s anel be\ond mcreli loieae I. ewn if 
the teaelion is c oiistme ti\e. to this 01 that commission u pon en ie- 
seaie h stncl\ in an effon to make some pate hwork lep.nis. Ii u ill not do. 
foi example, simpl) to ie spond to the Pie stele nt's Commission of ror- 
eign I anguage and Inte rnational Studies b\ fitting in a language te- 
epute-ment heie 01 a eouise on we>ilel nnde i standing some w heie else. 
Or, altera stud) e>f ihen poll b\ the Commission on the Iltimanitle s. lo 
feel leassnred when school boaiels nod and sa\ . \es. the humanities 
are im|x>nani We must do a be tie i job of le ae hmg the in B\ the wa\. 
what are ihe humanities'" Oi, in a panic aftei some new indication 
that children in the Soviet In ion (not 10 me ntion Japan) aie ahead of 
oiiis in mathematics and se lenee. to u\ to find an e Mia hour for those 
subje'e ts in the old e tune uluill. 

Theie is a need foi a cohesive look at what the sum total of 12 wars 
of education ought to Ik — noi iviih the intent of e ie atmg a standardised 
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curriculum or .1 ^traitjacket to Ik- put cm r\rt> t lassroom bill in ihe 
hope of dr.i* ing an iniellee ni.il roadmap. The se bonis haseoficn gisen 
their response under momentary pressures— -on drugs, on sex. on dm • 
ing automobiles, or dabbling m questions of careers Thcshelses and 
computers are filled tooscrf low ing with reixirts and recommendations 
ongl infinite sanct) of problems and quest ions Education has been 
taker? apart and studied under ilie mic rose ope. 11 now needs 10 be 
\icwed once again as a cohesis c w hole whose Mini must be made larger 
than its pans 

II is unreasonable to expect local se boo I hoards to Ik- capable of 
de% iMng a e ohesisc turrie uluni. esc 11 with the help of the s< liools' pio 
fessional staff. I o ree reale a sense of direc lion and purpose e alls for the 
thoughtful efforts of philosophers of education in partnership with 
pr.ic t Hioners. Sue h a pnxc ss of sy nihesis is looking hit an micllee lual 
home and .1 national pulpit, I'nlcss tlu utmersitles and the se hools of 
education can prosidc both, tlu eongregaiion — tlu school boards, 
administrators, teachers— will eontniue 10 flounder The identity 
crisis, then, could be public educations ultimate undoing That would 
be a (raged), noi just for public education but for the still young experi 
ment in popular democracy. America's frontiers ha\r closed one by 
one. first the land and then thcexpec tation of limitless resources Only 
education remains as our potentially limitless, though im isible. fron- 
tier. 

1 he-ones alH>ut the failure of the public schools are seduetne They 
gain support Im cause they single out some re al we aknesses w hie h. at a 
particular tnomc nt. are of se nous and justified e one em Public sc hool 
eehualors base Ix-en guilty of some of the follies of which they base 
been accused. I hey base espoused theories that failed to teach, con- 
doned policies of exclusion and neglect thai, by shutting out large 
groups of children, \10lateel public (duration's own principles \t 
other tunes, they base —re flee ling publu altitudes— embraced \apiel 
academic standards that lemtxnarily jeopardized the nation's inJel- 
le-c lual stamina. 

Bui the major strands of public education's fabric base stood Mu- 
test of time remarkably well Faith in education remains a unifying 
fore e It is as strong in today s urban ghettos as tt was among acliffereiii 



population of similar ghettos throughout this country's hisiory. It is a 
faith thai even slavery could not erase. 

The 1980s (all for a new pridr — a readiness to niarih forward. In- 
stead of plea-bargaining with the snipers. American education must 
show what it can do. using new «x>ls u> rebuild lasting \ a lues. Ai tin- 
foundation, the true bottom line is ihc promise of opportunity for eser> 
child— rich or poor, black or while— to mow up and ahead, judged 
only by ability and willingness 10 strive. 
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